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PHERE is something for the lover of flowers 
to dream about in the seeds which Mr. 
Kingdon Ward has brought back from 
Eastern Tibet. 
Edinburgh; some have gone to New Zea- 
land and Australia, and others have been 
distributed to private persons. They are 
said to be germinating well, in spite of their 
long journey, and of the passing through 
extremes of temperature, and of being kept 
alive over one stage by being put in thermos 
flasks and having carbon-dioxide occasionally 
pumped into them. There are beautiful 
saxifrages, and large gentians about two feet 
high with five or six spikes of sea-blue 
trumpet-shaped blooms. There are some 
wonderful primulas, one of which — golden 
yellow—will carry a hundred flowers on a 
stem, and grows so freely that in its home it 
clogs up the stream, and another—a sulphur 
yellow—breathing out the most extraordinary 
perfume. 
hardy rhododendron with orange flowers, and 
brilliant bluey green foliage which could be 
seen miles away amid the snow; and a 
dwarf scarlet-flowered rhododendron, which 
covers whole mountain-slopes ankle deep. 
These things were found 200 miles up the 
river Tsanpo, climbing up and down the 
diffs above a magnificent gorge, the full 
depth of which is about 10,000ft., in magnifi- 
cent scenery over a virtually unknown 
country. 


TE most famous Chinese actor, Mei Lan 
Fang, has been invited to come to France | 


this year to give a presentation of Chinese 
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| grace of movement. 


Some are at Kew, some in | 


Then there is a ten foot high | 
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| drama, and it is probable that he will visit 
| England also.. He takes only women’s parts 
| —men and women never acting together in 
| China, and the principal part of a play being 
more often than not a woman’s. Mei Lan 
| Fang, says the writer in The Yorkshire Post 
| (Apr. 28), from whom we take these partic- 

ulars, is of most delicate physique, having 

exquisitely expressive hands and astonishing 
The Chinese actor of 
women’s parts cultivates a restrained and 
rhythmic gait, and is often required to stand 
on tiny stilts—no easy condition. He has 
to speak in a nasal falsetto, which gives his 
lines the effect of a chant. Mei Lan Fang 
draws in China the most numerous and dis- 
tinguished audiences who watch closely his 
slightest gesture, and perceive and enjoy sub- 
tleties in pose and action which would escape 
a European audience. It is not known 
whether he will bring a company with him; 
it is much to be hoped that he will. 


STUDENTS both of Religion and of Law 

will have read with great interest the 
judgment, reported in The Times of Apr. 29, 
delivered by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in an appeal from the decision 
of the High Court of Bengal upon the ques- 
tion whether the custodian for the time being 
of family deities was entitled to remove idols 
from a place of worship to his own house 
during the time of his custodianship. The 
Board held that idols had wills of their own 
and should be represented by a next friend ; 
and they remitted the case to the High 
Court. 


AN international committee, promoted by 

the Union Académique Internationale 
has been working for two years at collecting 
material for a medieval Latin Dictionary— 
a ‘‘new Ducange.’’ The scheme is limited 
for the present to the period ending approxi- 
mately in the eleventh century. The British 
Academy, which belongs to the Union 
Académique, has appointed two committees 
to co-operate in the work, the first under the 
chairmanship of Professor Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff, the second under the chairmanship 
of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte. These are to 
collect materials from British sources for a 
period—from the eleventh century to about 
1600—with which the International Com- 
| mittee does not deal. Assistance—similar 
to that which made compilation of the Ox- 
ford Dictionary possible—is invited from al} 
readers well enough acquainted with Classical 
Latin to be able to recognise non-classical 
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words and usages. Many have already 
responded, and others who wish to do so 
should write either to Professor J. H. Baxter, 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, Scotland, or 
to Mr. C. Johnson, Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


We have received from Messrs. Maggs 
particulars of the reproduction of an 
extremely interesting MS. of the Bible. It 
is known as the Bible of the House of Alba, 
and is a translation into Spanish from thé 
Hebrew made in the first half of the fifteenth 
century by Rabbi Moses Arragel of Guadel- 
fajara. For many years it was in the 
possession of the Holy Inquisition; in 1620 
it was presented to Olivarez and in 1688 
came into the hands of the Family of Alba, 
to whom it now belongs. It is written on 
515 leaves of vellum, having the margins 
covered by a minutely written commentary 
of the Rabbi’s. Toledo artists furnished 
the 290 miniatures in colour, and French 
artists were employed on the illuminated 
capitals, the borders and the full-page minia- 
tures. The reproduction, which is the 
result of four years’ work ,and is contained 
in two folio volumes of 846 and 992 pages 
respectively, has a binding in the Hispano- 
Moresque style designed after that of the 
Toledan Missal. <A limited number of copies 
are for sale at the price of £34. 


AS may be seen by letters to the Press, the 

question of the preservation of manor 
rolls and the like records is engaging many 
minds. We note in The Times for Apr. 
28 a letter from our correspondent, Mr. 
Roranp Avstrn, of Gloucester, making the 
good suggestion that librarians of public 
libraries in county towns should make it 
known that they will gladly receive manor 
rolls and other documents on deposit, or as 
vifts, from the lords of manors in their 
vespective counties. The Gloucester Public 
library has already announced that its 
officials are prepared to preserve, catalogue, 
and make accessible to students any docu- 
ments of this nature that may be offered 
them. 


HE Madrid correspondent of The Times 


sends an interesting account to that, 


paper (Apr. 28) of the satisfactory restora- 
tion of the Alhambra. The scaffolding is 
now removed; the Ladies’ Tower is‘safe; 
scattered ruins have been collected and re- 


erected. It is pleasant to note that, while | 


fragments of genuine ancient decorative work 
have, so far as possible, been restored to 


| Hayne. 
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their originai positions, no reproductions as 
substitutes of missing parts have been 
attempted. The new work simply frames 
and supports the precious remains. The 
writer passes from the Alhambra itself. to 
one or two notes on Granada, and we were 
specially interested in what he says of the 
little Moorish houses on the Albaicin quoting 
from a plea for their preservation put forth 
by Senor Torres Campos y Balbas, who calls 
them ‘* fragile and delicious little dwellings” 
‘‘ whose hidden, unpretentious exteriors never 
reveal the refined grace of their interiors,” 
unvisited, with no law to protect them yet 
the loss of which would be much to be 
deplored. 
A curious Bolshevik transaction is reported 
in The Irish Times of Apr. 28. A huge 
number of Russian Bibles have been sold at 
public auction by the Soviet Government and 
purchased by a dignitary of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is not 
known how the Soviet Government became 
possessed of them but the representative of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society reports 
that several large shipments of Bibles to 
Russia during recent years have been con- 
fiscated, and the surmise is that those thus 
sold are part of that confiscated property. 


N 1924 a very interesting brass was dis- 
covered—we learn from a note by Mr. Mill 
Stephenson in The Antiquaries’ Journal— 
at Grove park, the residence of Lady Dormer. 
It came to light when some outbuildings 
were being cleared for conversion into a 
garage. It is composed of four pieces’: the 
armed figure of a knight (173ins.), the figure 
of a lady (17ins.), a shield and an inscrip- 
tion plate. Its date is c. 1475; and the 
names are John Chudderle, and Alicia, 
widow of Sir John Juyn and daughter of 
William by the More. In the shield the 
dexter coat is Chudleigh of Silverton, but 
the other presents difficulties. None of the 
families named is known to have connection 
with Warwickshire. Sir John Juyn (a 
1439) was Recorder of Bristol and _after- 
wards Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
No clue as to the church whence the brass 
may have come has turned up. 


R. EUGENE L. JOHNSON, of Rolla, 
Missouri, U.S.A., is working on a life 

of Paul Hamilton Hayne, an American poet 
who had a rather wide correspondence with 
English authors, and would like to get into 
touch with possessors of letters to and from 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SHOES AND SLIPPERS IN HEBREW 
SCRIPTURE. 


HIS note owes its inception to Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT’S enquiry (at ante, p. 188) 
What is a ‘‘mule’’? A reply comes 
straight from the pages of the Talmud. 
Horses for emperors, asses for aldermen, 
“mules”? for nabobs. What the mule is 
in the animal world, that the ‘‘mule’”’ is, 
figuratively, in the domain of footwear, viz., 
a ‘‘eross’ between a sandal and a slipper. 
Of shoes, in the modern sense of the word, 
the ancients knew nought, albeit, the Hebrew 
word nangal is translated in both Testaments 
‘shoes,’ when in several important instances 
the real meaning of nangal is either a sandal, 
gwddkov Or timddnpa a_ slipper, calceus 
or crepida. The Rabbins borrowed the 
Roman word, in Koolsoose. The mule was 
known to them under the description of 
chatzee mingal=half a slipper, being made, 
as it has been for generations, without 
“quarters”? or ‘‘a back” to protect the 
hind part of the foot. For many years the 
word ‘‘mule’’ has been obsolete in favour 
of “bath slipper.’’ Latterly it has been 
revived again to denote something more 
fashionable than a bath slipper. It isa 
replica, with additions, of the old Grecian 
type, having an ornament at the crest of the 
vamp. It is cut very high over the instep like 
the ‘“Feust’’ slipper, minus its back 
quarters, and is made on a smart shoe-last 
to carry a high pitched heel of leather or 
wood, and lined sumptuously with wadded 
satin. For details of the modern construc- 
tion of this elegant foot-covering, I am in- 
debted to my esteemed friend, Mr. Craig, of 
the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 

Let me now quote the places in Scripture 
where ‘‘shoe’’ fails to represent the object 
intended. In Gen. xiv, 23, it is clear that 
the simple sandal, a flat piece of wood, or 
thick leather, with leather, or linen thongs, 
or side-pieces, clasping the instep with tapes, 
or strings (serouch), is what is meant. In 
Psalm lx. 10, either ‘‘ mule’ or ‘sandal ” 
will serve ‘‘to throw over Edom,” the verb 
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capable of execution with those styles only. 
Rapidity of action was not required in 
Exodus iii. 5, in Josh. v. 15, or in 
Deut. xxv. 9. In the two first instances, 
the verb shall myngal indicates (from its 
congener Sholov=quietude and ease), that 
‘“‘slippers’’ were worn only on occasions 
when they had to be pulled off by stooping 
down, and could not be ‘‘ tossed off ’’ as the 
context implies in Psalm Ix. 10. 

The passage in Psalm Ix. 10, might be 
equally illuminated by suggesting that 
the sandal in a more advanced and complex 
form was intended. The Rabbins named it 
sandahl hahmesoomor, the nailed or braced 
sandal (Sab 60 B). It was made 
of teak, birch, oak, cedar or sandalwood, 
according to the private means or station of 
the wearer. Over the upper surface, a 
layer of fur, or badger skin, was tacked 
round the edge. A further advance was 
inade by adding two wooden supports to lift 
it from the ground, one directly under the 
instep, the other at the heel and completed 
by a broad band of thin leather or linen 
braced to the sides to clasp the foot without 
the tedious business of tieing it on. This 
style of sandal is worn by Arabs at this 
present hour. It has one objection, viz., 
a clattering sound, which was the main 
reason why the Rabbins ordered its 
discontinuance. It will thus be seen 
that to satisfy the .terms of the text 
in Ex, iii. 5, and in Josh. v. 15, those 
noisy things had to be removed before enter- 
ing any “holy place.’? It has been stated 
that the sandahl hahmesoomor had wooden 
uprights. These were embellished by the 
luxurious demands of later times, with brass, 
copper or iron plates for ornament and for 
preserving the wood, as we find in Deut. 
xxxiii. 25, ‘‘ Thy sandals have iron and cop- 


per fuprights].”’ See also Micah iv. 
14. The idea might equally suit the 
passage in Ezek. xvi. 10, ‘‘And I 


shod thee in badger ’’—fixed over the rough 
sole, as stated above. There remains only 
Deut, xxv. 9, to examine. The verb 
cholatz, to unwind, to release, gives the cue 
to the situation in the dramatic scene of 
the widow rejected by her heartless brother- 
in-law. Here, we have another style of san- 
dal, similar in construction to the cothurnus, 


‘with its dexterous interlacings of straps 


requiring time and patience for removal. 
The words ‘‘ And she shall untie the sandal 
from his foot,’’ contain the same preposition 


ashleech being an act of rapid motion, | myne-al as was used in the case of shal 





310 
suggesting effort and not rapidity of action. 
The Rabbins compelled the man to wear that 
complex form of footwear for the occasion 
with a set purpose (Jbid, 60, B) being, as 
they indeed were, masters of the obscurest 
emotions in human nature and of its unfore- 
seen tragedies and comedies wherever the 
sexes are concerned. This particular sandal 


had as many as thirteen winding straps; | 


some insisted on 23 others on 24 straps 
(Ibid. 60, B) of leather in order to give the 
recalcitrant brother-in-law time to reflect, 
and the broken-hearted woman at his feet 
time and opportunity to plead with, and 
appeal to, his higher nature, before it was 
too late. 


The causes of the rejection of the ‘‘ plated 
sandal ”’ in the 2nd century of the Christian 
era were political and social (Sabbath 33 B). 
Many discussions, of which the following is 
typical, were carried on behind closed doors, 
despite repeated attempts by proconsuls to 
suppress them. ‘‘ How came Rabbi Yehudah 
by the title of Roush Hashmedahbreem or 
Principal Delegate ’’? At those debates the 
man never tired of eulogising the Romans, 
their public works, roads, markets, baths, 
theatres and bridges. On one occasion, 
Rabbi Shimmor Ben Yechooe losing patience, 
retorted with vehemence. ‘‘ What those fel- 
lows did,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ they did solely 
to please themselves. They built markets 
and highways to encourage vice; theatres 
and baths for their own gratification ; bridges 
to extract toll from our people.’’ When this 
lawful outburst by one of the great teachers 
and leaders in Israel in those times reached 
headquarters, a price was set on his head. 
The devotion of his fellow Countrymen, how- 
ever, saved his life and that of many of his 
disciples (Talmidei Chachomeem) who fled 
with him into inaccessible Palestinian 
forests, whither food was conveyed to them 
daily, Sabbaths included, by the wives, 
mothers and daughters of those outlawed 
Hebrews. Family parties made daily migra- 
tions to see them. Likewise parties 
of centurions prowled about to trap the 
fugitives. One dark brumous day, owing to 
the clitter-clatter of women’s clogs within 
bowshot of two companies in the forest, each 
of them in the tumult and confusion, took the 
other to be Roman spies. More Hebrews 
died that day than were ever slain in encoun- 
ters with Roman trappers (Sab. 60 A.). 


M. L. R. Bresrar. 


Percy House, South Hackney, E.9. 
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| ANNOTATIONS TO RUVIGNY'S ‘BLOOD 
ROYAL OF BRITAIN.’ 
(See ante, pp. 6, 113, 185), 


[HANKS to the efficacy of ‘N. & Q.’ as 4 
means of communication between those 
engaged in research, I am able to add some 
further facts to my notes under the above 
title. For these facts I am largely indebted 
to Mr. Wm. John Mercer, who most cour. 
teously has permitted me to examine a quan. 
tity of material relating to the Burton and 
certain allied families. While in the main 
confirming my own investigations, Mr. Mer. 
cer’s memoranda help to fill in many lacune, 
and though it is not feasible to discuss all 
the information which has thus come to hand, 
I feel that a selection of the more important 
items may well be placed on record here 
Opportunity is also taken to correct one or 
two minor errors which had crept into my 
text. Ante, p. 113. (i) John Burton, of 
Renville. Date of death as given was based 
on his M.I., and Rev. Richard Burton's 
statement. In the Kentish Gazette (Feb. 
5, 1833), however, he is said to have d. 17 
Jan., 1833 (at Littlebourne). (iii) Robert 
3urton was of Billericay, Essex, at the time 
of his elder son’s death (Ibid., Apr. 21, 
1863). Robert himself d. at ‘Greville 
Lodge,” Jan. 21, 1885 (Keble’s Gazette, Jan. 
24, 1885). (iv) Francis (generally known 
as Frank) Burton, d. 5 May, 1873 at Brigh- 
tan (Ibid., May 10, 1873). (v) Carr Bur 
ton, m. Ist at St. Giles’, Reading, 16 Feb, 
1843, Margaret, dau. of the late Richard 
Hanson Dearsley, of Henfield, Berks (Kentish 
Gazette, Feb. 21, 1843). She d. 18 Aug, 
1866, aged 54, at Chapel Hill Lodge (Thanet 
Guardian, Aug. 25, 1866), having had issue 
Richard Carr Francis, Capt., 63rd Regt, 
who was b. 5 May, 1844, at the same plat 
(Kentish Gazette, May 7, 1844), and d. #8 
March, 1872, at the Manor House, Welling 
ton (Keble’s Gazette, Mar. 30, 1872). His 
father’s (Carr Burton’s) 2nd marriage took 
place at Hove, 22 April, 1869 (Thanet (Guar- 
dian, Apr. 24, 1869), and he d. 24 March, 
1877, at his residence, 41, Brunswick Road, 
Brighton (Keble’s Gazette, Mar. 31, 1877). 
Ante, p. 114 (1st col., line 8 from top).— 
For ‘‘ 1865,” read 30 July, 1865, and for 
“St. Peter’s’’ read St. John’s, Margate 
(Kentish Gazette, July 25, 1865). 
Ante, p. 185. Latham Osborn, jnr., MI, 
gives day of death as 24th, but I haw 
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always understood the 23rd to be correct, 
gnd this is supported by 1b., Dec. 24, 1839. 
(2) Eliab Breton Osborn, b. 14 Nov., 1834; 
bapt. at St. John’s, Margate, 19 Nov., 1834 
(Ib., Nov. 18, 1834, and Parish Register). 
(bp) Elizabeth Osborn, b. 5 May, 1836; bapt. 
at St. John’s, Margate, 11 May, 1836; m. 2 
May, 1800, at St. Mary’s, Twickenham 
(Kentish Gazette, May 10, 1836, and May 
8, 1860; and Parish Register, St. John’s, 
Margate). (c) Frances Osborn (also bapt. at 
St. John’s, Margate), m. 8 May, 1861, at 
St, Mary’s, Twickenham, Adolphus Archer, 

_s. of late J. VC. Burchardt (sie for Burck- 
hardt), of Notting Hill (Kentish Gazette, 
May 14, 1861). 

An enquiry has been made about the 
armorial bearings of Sir Richard Burton. 
Until the second quarter of the last century, 
the following achievement had been in use :— 
Arms: Sa,, a chev. erm., betw. 3 crowned 
owls, silver. Crest: A beacon ppr. Motto: 
Vgilans, This achievement was _ subse- 
quently differenced as follows. Arms: Sa., 
betw, 3 silver owls ducally crowned gold, a 
chev. silver charged with a mural crown gu. 
betw. 2 laurel wreaths vert. Crest: A beacon 
gold, fired ppr, surmounted by 2 laurel 
branches in saltire vert. Motto: Vigilans. 
The earlier achievement had been used by 
the family for certainly more than a cen- 
tury. Impaling Crofts, it is found on the 
earlier version (the later bore the differenced 
coat) of Sir Richard’s bookplate, and on the 
Burton monument in St. Peter’s, Thanet. 


The coat again appears (per pale between | 


Thursby and Foster) painted on Sir John 
Burton’s pall, a fragment of which survives 
among the family muniments. The crest 
only graces the bookplate of the latter’s 
father, Lt.-Col, Richard. Burton; while to 
go back yet another generation, John Burton, 
Capt, 1st Foot Guards, one of Marlborough’s 
veterans, sealed with the arms (in one in- 
stance in 1721—Burton muniments), which 
were also depicted on his hatchment (Rev. 
R.'Burton’s statement). 

Capt. John Burton was grandson of Arthur 
Burton, of Killinghall, near Ripley, Co. 
York (Burton muniments, memoranda by 
Lt.-Col. Richard Burton, Rev. R. Burton’s 
statement, Burke’s ‘ Commoners,’ etc.), who 
was bapt. at Ripley, 1 July, 1602 (Parish 
Register). In this connection it may be 
noted that Ellinor, dau. of William Burton, 
of Ingmanthorpe, m. John Burton, of Kil- 
linghall, but d.s.p. (‘ Visit. of Yorkshire,’ 
1584/5 and 1612; Foster, 1875, p. 277). The 
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| arms of Burton of Ingmanthorpe were: Sa., 


«a chev. ermine betw. 3 silver cwls crowned 
gold, 
F, Gorpon Roe. 
‘The Clerestory, ’’ 18, Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, W.8. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY: 
PRENDERGAST. 
THE ancestry of this family is given in 

Foster’s ‘ Royal Descents,’ vol. i., p. 244, 

and the following notes continue it from the 
‘Thomas Prendergast, who was born in 1719 
to as late a period as I am able to trace. 
t’ossibly some of the American readers of this 
journal could supply further particulars of 
the family of his great-grandson, Francis 
Ensor Prendergast, who was living in Massa- 
chusetts, about 1873, so as to enable the pedi- 
gree to be brought right up to date. 

Thomas Prenpereast, b. 1719; d. Jan, 5, 
1602, was the Deputy Registrar of the Court 
of Chancery, Dublin; he married the dau. of 

. , and by her had issue, his second son : 

Francis PRENDERGAST, b. Nov. 2, 1768, at 
Clonmel, ds May 31, 1846, at St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, and was bur. in Mount 
Jerome Cemetery, Dublin. Of Chancery 
Lane, Dublin. Deputy Registrar of the 
Court of Chancery, Dublin. 

He married Ist, in Sept. /Oct., 1797, Maria, 
second dau. of Andrew Reynolds, of Dundrum 
Castle, Co. Dublin, and 16, Ash Street, City 
of Dublin, by his second wife, Rose, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Fitzgerald of Kilmeed, (o. 
Kildare (See pedigrees of Fitzgerald of Kil- 
meed, 12 S. vi. 308, Lacy of Dublin, 12S. vii. 
223, also Reynolds of Rhynn, Co. Leitrim). 
She died May 11, 1805, aged 36, at birth of 
her second dau., leaving issue :— 

i. Jeffrey Francis P., b, Feb. 2, 1799, 
d. July 22, 1879, at Bath. Admitted to 
Gray’s Inn, Nov, 12, 1819. 3B.A., Trin. 
Coll., Camb., 1821. He married June 22, 
1830, at Hamburg, Margaretta Sophia, 
dau. of John Michael Wehrtmann, but had 
no issue by her, who died Aug. 18, 1865. 

ii. Eliza Marian P., b. Apr. 28, 1800, 
in Dublin, d. Feb. 10, 1881, at Bath, and 
was bur. in Bathwick Cemetery, Bath. 

iii. Henrietta P., b. May 11, 1805, in 
Dublin, d. June 12, 1892, at Bath, and 
was bur. in Bathwick Cemetery, Bath. 
Francis PRENDERGAST, married secondly, on 


Dec. 7, 1805, Esther, dau. of John Patrick 
of Dublin, and by her, who died Nov. 16, 


1846, had issue :— 
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1. John Patrick P., b. Mar. 7, 1808, 
mar. Sept. 1, 1838, at Loughgall, Co. 
Armagh, Caroline, dau. of 
of 
bur. in Mount Jerome Cemetery, Dublin, 
leaving issue an only son:—Francis Ensor 








P., b. Oct. 28, 1841, mar. Aug. 20, 1873, | 





Mary Abbie, dau. of Childs, of 
Henniker, New Hampshire, U.S.A., and 
lived at Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. They have issue, but I have no 
particulars of them. 

2. Francis P., b, Mar. 4, 1809, d. 
Se oe: Barrister-at-law, King’s Inn, 
1831. Admitted to the Middle Temple, 
Nov. 14, 1828; B.A. Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
1828; M.A. 1831. 


3. Joseph Samuel P., b. Sept. 12, 1810, | 


d. Noy. 20, 1899, at Villa Bianca, Bathwick 
Road, Bath; bur. in Bathwick Cemetery, 
Bath. B.A. Trinity Coll., Dublin, 1832. 
M.D. Inspector General of Army Hospi- 
tals. Formerly for many years in H.M. 
77th Regiment. 

4. Thomas St. Patrick P., b. Mar. 17, 
1812, d. May 22, 1812. 

5. William Paul P., b. Feb. 28, 1813, 
d...-.. B.A. Trin. Coll,, Oxon, 1834. 
Admitted to the Middle Temple, Jan. 21, 
1839, barrister-at-law, 1842. 

6. Mary Jane P., b. Aug. 13, 1815, d. 


Jan. 18, 1896, at Bath, bur. in Bathwick | 


Cemetery, Bath. 
7. Jane Eliza P., b. April 7, 1816, and 
died the same day. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that 
nearly every male member of this family was 


in the legal profession. I obtained much | 


of the information herein given from Mr. 
Joseph Samuel Prendergast, with whom I 
corresponded for several years prior to his 
death. 

Henry Fitzceranp REYNOLDs. 





URFORD PRIORY: TANFIELD, 
FALKLAND AND LENTHALL (See 
ante, p. 276).—-It would be interesting to 
know the authority for Mr. Ransrorp’s 
statement that Sir Laurence Tanfield was 
born at Burford Priory. The family came 
from Northamptonshire, and it is possible 
that Tanfield was born in Burford, as Robert 
Tanfield his father, is described in the 
Herald’s Visitation of Northampton as ‘‘ of 
Burford.’’ The question is discussed in 
Gretton’s ‘Burford Records,’ pp. 268-9. 
But he could scarcely have been born at the 


Ensor, | 
She died Feb. 8, 1875, and was | 


| Priory, which was at that time (c. 1554) 
| Crown property. 1s not Mr. Kavsrorp 
thinking ot Tanfield’s grandson, thie ‘cele. 
brated Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland! 
Tanfield had acquired the Priory by 1584. 
his daughter, the future Lady Falkland, was 
born there in 1585 or 1586, as was Lucius 
Cary in 1610. 

Verhaps I may mention here a point that 
seems to have escaped the notice of writers 
on Burford and Lenthall’s connexion with 
it? It is known that Lenthall bought the 
Vriory and manor from Falkland in 1637 
(there are, by the way, some Chancery 
papers in the Record Office, to which I must 
not here further refer, that allege some very 
sharp practice on Lenthall’s part). It has 
been pointed out that he had an earlier con. 
nexion with Burford, for his second son, 
William, was baptized in Burford Church 
in 1626. The connexion is readily explained 
by the fact that Lenthall was married to a 
niece of Lady Tanfield, namely Elizabeth, 
daughter of Ambrose Evans of Lodington, 
Northants, by Lettice, Lady Tanfield’s sister. 

EK. St. JoHun Brooks. 


** DOCHE.’’—In his Memoirs Lord Bertie 
quotes the Matin as saying that the 
Spanish Dictionary, Salva, gives the follow- 
ing interpretation of ‘‘ Boche’’: ‘‘ Boche 
argot de berdugo: et & Verdugo on trouve: 
hourreau ; homme cruel; inhumain: se dit de 
tout ce qui cause la perte, la ruine, la mort”: 
and Lord Bertie adds ‘‘ a very suitable inter- 
pretation.”’ 
Harry K, Hupsoy. 
BXEC UTION OF CHARLES I.—Consider- 
ing that a mistake was made by his- 
| torians as to the place where Montrose was 
hanged, owing, perhaps, to some tradition, 
it may be of interest to note that one mis- 
take, at least, was made as to the place 
where Charles I was executed. In Harl. 
MS. 4716, art. 2, we read: ‘‘ Sufferers on 
ye Kings Side. King Charles was beheaded 
on Tower Hill on January ye 30th, 1648.” 
The above is in a ‘ List of people put to 
death in the Civil Wars, in and about Lon- 
don from 1641-1662.’ 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
EPYSIAN COLLECTIONS OF LONDON 
PRINTS.—These are not sufficiently 
known, although all pre-date 1701, and the 
date of Pepys’s Catalogue is a year earlier, 
when, as he describes it, ‘‘ My Collection of 
Prints and Drawings (as far as extant and 
recoverable) relating to the Cities of London 
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and Westminster and their Environs, vol. 
Ist, put together Anno Domini 1700.” This 
collection 1s actually in two volumes, and 
is classified as follows :— 

Chapter i., Maps etc., introductive, p. 1 to 60 
ii, Buildings & Monuments, p. 61 
to 118. 

iii, Churches, p. 119 to 204. 

iv., Thames & its Views, p. 205 to 
272. 

y., Magistracy & Justice, p. 273 

to 522. 

vi., Solemnities, p. 523 to 392. 
vii., Habits, p. 393 to 420. 
viil., Cries, p. 421 to 440. 

»  Vulgaria, p. 441 to 511. 

The first four items or headings are in 
vol, i.; the balance in vol. ii. 

Before me is a Ms. Catalogue of the collec- 
tion prepared by W. Comforth, a fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambs. This has been 
successively in the collections of Charles Letts, 
Ksq., and the late Col. W. F. Prideaux, in 
addition ‘to other persons to whom I have 
since lent it, and Comforth, its compiler, 
had evidently seen all the prints and draw- 


” 


_ings which he describes, as he notes his 


opinion about their comparative rarity, their 
reproduction and so on, For example, he 
notes against many of the drawings that 
they are reproduced in Wilkinson’s * Lon- 
dina Iilustrata.’ I personally have only 
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Readers’ Queries. 


BisHor PORTYEOUS: PICTURE OF 

PARENTS’ HOUSE WANTED. — On 
behalf of the State of Virginia we are 
anxious to locate a picture of the house of 
the parents of Beilby Porteus (Bishop of 
London, 1787-1808) on York River, Virginia. 
The biography of the Bishop states that the 


_ picture was in his possession during his life- 


been familiar with two illustrations | 
reproduced from drawings, viz., Nos. | 
26a, and 226b, which are reproduced 


in the Appendix of the ‘ History and | 


Antiquities of the 


Parish of Lambeth,’ | 


published by John Nichols, 1786, as Part — 
xxxix. of the ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica | 
Brittanica.’ This reproduction only has the | 
identifying text ‘‘ In the Pepysian Library.” | 


and it only represents the original appear- 
ance of the Tradescant’s Tomb. 
Ateck ABRAHAMS. 

as AND ‘‘ V.”’—The best rendering in 

modern printing of the medisval use 
of this.letter (or letters) is still matter of 
discussion and students may be glad to note 
an article on the subject by Sir H. Maxwell 
Lyte in The Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research for February, 1925. He 


prefers, of the three systems of dealing with | 


the medimval ‘‘u,’’ either the use of the 
“a” form throughout, or the modern con- 
sistent distinction between vowel and conso- 
nant, but deprecates the use of the ‘‘v”’ 
form as initial, and the ‘‘u’’ form as medial. 
E. R. 


time and was highly prized by him, but 
beyond that statement we have not been able 
to trace any reference to the picture. 

If any reader happens to know its present 
whereabouts we shall be very glad to hear 
from him. 

B. F. Srevens & Brown. 


MARINE SOCIETY (7EMP. GEO. II 

“ AND III). — In some of the old 
Admiralty Muster Books of the ships of the 
Royal Navy, at the Record Office, there 
occasionally appears against the seaman’s 
name, under the heading of ‘‘ whence,’ the 
words ‘‘ Marine Society,’? or ‘‘ Marine 
Society of Dublin.’”’ The seamen are also 
sometimes described as ‘‘ supernumeraries ”’ 
or ‘‘new raised men.”’ Again, on the 
reverse of a Middlesex token issued py Spence 
about 1796, there appears a sailor boy, and 
the words ‘‘ Marine Society Boy.’”? What 
was this Marine Society of the time of the 
Georges? Was it a recruiting agency for 
the Navy, and did it possess training ships 
for that object ? 

G. H. W. 


PRADITIONS OF HEAD-MASTERS.— 

(a) An eminent Head-master is said to 
have pronounced football ‘‘a game fit only 
for butcher-boys,’’ One tradition imputes 
it to Butler, another to Kennedy of Shrews- 
bury. Was it said by either of these and 
where is the sentence recorded ? 

(b) Another Head-master was described, ‘by 
one of his boys, as ‘‘a beast, but a just 
beast.’” Who? and where is this recorded ? 

Ss. 


ROWNING’S ‘COUNT GISMOND.’— 
‘*In Browning’s ‘ Count Gismond’ there 
is a passage of four and a half lines which 
is good enough for anything, but the rest is 
no great matter.””—Prof. Saintsbury. Which 
lines may be meant? 
S. 


’ 
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LON DON, 1812.—He is described in 7'he 
Gentleman’ s 
‘* Alderman of London, of Clapham Common 
and Hutton Hall, Essex.’’ He d. Oct. 4, 
1839, aged 81. (See 12 §. ii. 126). Can he 
be identified with George Scholey who 
resigned (? as a Cadet) from the Bengal 
Army, Oct. 15, 1781/ If so, information 
is sought as to his parentage, also place and 
date of birth. 

Vo. 


DANVERS FAMILY BIBLE.—I am 

anxious to identify the former owner of 
a family Bible. On the first page is 
‘“Samuell Danvers, given me by Father 
Morewood, October 13th, 1685.’’ The mar- 
riage of Samuel Danvers 
Morewood, on 20 Dec., 1683, is entered, and 
the births of various children ‘‘ att Newing- 
town,’’ ‘‘at Rotherby,’’ ‘‘ at Swithland.”’ 
An earlier entry is as follows :—‘‘ Memor- 
andum 22 Dec., 1665, John Townshend was 
borne in London, and was baptised 24 
Decr.’’ In a later handwriting is the fol- 
lowing note:—‘‘ The Earl of Lanesborough 
an Irish title, family name Butler Danvers.”’ 

P. D. Munpy. 


ILLIAM DRUMMOND AND CHESS.— 

In ‘The Chess Lovers’ Calendar for 

1911’ apears the name of William Drum- 

mond of Hawthornden under the respective 

dates of birth and death; he is placed in 

the company of famous men connected with 

chess. What is his connection with the 
game / 

RussELL MARKLAND. 
‘“MHE SONG OF ROLAND.’—In the 


‘D.N.B.’s account of Mrs. Marsh-Cald- 
well appears a mention of her translation of 


“‘The Song of Roland, as Chanted by the. 


Minstrel Taillefer’’ (1854). Is this trans- 
lation in verse? 


Russert MARKLAND. 


AYNE: TATE: HAWTHORN E.—Henry 
Nevill Payne, 1672-1710. He was con- 
fined in Stirling Castle, and_ liberated 
through his nephew, Francis Payne. I 
shall appreciate any data. 

J. W. Tate, of Jamaica, West Indies, died 
in 1795. Had a sister Jane Tate, who mar- 
ried Caleb Payne, of Dublin, who died in 
1792. He had a brother John, married 
Elizabeth George, of Rathaspeck, Queens 
Co. Robert Hawthorne, of London, was one 


of the executors of the will of J. W. Tate. . 
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Magazine (1813, ii, 494) as, | 


and Elizabeth | 
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Ksther Hawthorne, of Dublin, widow, mar- 
ried John Payne, 1774. Any particulars 


re Tate, George, Hawthorne, and Caleb 
Payne kindly desired. Please reply direct, 
KE. CU. Frntay, 


212, West 64. St., 
Los Angelos, California. 

YTARVECROW.—What are the origin and 

meaning of this name? Near ‘Pon- 
bridge, Kent, is a Starvecrow Hill, on which 
is a small house, formerly labourers’ cot- 
tages, which has borne the same name from 
200 to 500 years. It is possible that it may 


' only mean that the land so designated was 


bare and barren, There is another Starve- 
crow in Shropshire, and I believe another 
in Dorset, and in ‘Starvecrow Farm’ a 
novel by Stanley Weyman, the scene is laid 
in Lancashire, though no explanation is 
given of the name. 

M.-P, 


S18 THOMAS CROWE OF HOXNE,— 
) Francis Blomefield, in his ‘ History of 
Norfolk,’ states, sub ‘ Hoxne,’ that Thomas 
Crowe, son of Sir Thomas Crowe, Kt., was 
a benefactor to this cell. Who was Sir T. 
C. and where did he live? What is Blome- 
field’s authority for the statement ? 

W. Roserts Crow. 
66 STERHAZY ves A CLOTH OR 

COLOUR.—I have been informed by 

an old lady that the name ‘‘ Esterhazy ’’ used 
to belong to a stuff or a colour, perhaps fifty 
years or more ago. Can any one comfirm 
this ? 

W. Roserts Crow. 
W OODTHORPE BRANDON. —- This man 

was, I believe, Recorder of London. 

His library, which included many rare Lon- 
don books, was sold privately to Mr. Alfred 
Cooper, of Hammersmith. He published in 
1845, in parts at 1s. 6d. each, through Owen 
Richards, 194 Fleet Street, a work on ‘ The 
Customary Law of the City of London.’ ‘The 
question is did he complete this work? If 
so, in how many parts? and was he the 
author of any other work? 

Ateck ABRAHAMS. 


ENERAL J. S. EUSTACE.—In vol. xxv, 
of the Catholic Record Society’s pub- 
lications at pp. 124-5 is printed an interes 
ting letter, dated Ghent 26 March, 17%, 
from an ‘‘ American who embarked _for 
Europe in 1784” to the Prior of the Eng- 
lish Dominican Priory at Bornhem on the 
Schelt (Father [Thomas] Antony Underhill 
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giuus Plunket), deploring the conduct of the late Mr. Richard Savage, then Custodian 


French Republican troops. He signs him- 
self ‘‘ Le Maréchal de Camp, J. 8. Kustace,”’ 
and the seal is inscribed ‘‘ Le General J. S. 
Eustace. République I rangoise, 
What is known of him? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

46 Net ROOM TO SWING A CAT.’”’—Mr, 

Albert M. Hyamson, in his ‘ Dictionary 
of English Phrases ’ (1922), at p. 296, has :— 

Room to swing u cat, wot enough: very 
restricted accommodation. In allusion to the 
former sport of swinging a cat to the branch 
of a tree as a target. (Smollett, ‘ Letter to 
Dr. Lewis ’). 

The reference, definite enough though wary, 
is to a passage in ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ in 
which Matthew Bramble writes to Dr. Lewis: 
—‘1l am put up in frouzy lodgings, where 
there is not room enough to swing a cat.” 

‘Humphry Clinker’ was published in 1771. 
Is there no earlier example of the phrase? 


1792.”’ | 


If such a ‘‘ former sport’’ ever existed, its | 


negation does not imply ‘‘ very 
accommodation ;’? and anyhow there is noth- 
ing in ‘Humphry Clinker’ to lead us to 
suppose that it ever did exist. 

It has been suggested that the cat is a ‘‘cat- 
o’-nine-tails.”’ 
in Ogle’s West India squadron 1741-3, and so 
the suggestion is not unlikely. It may have 
been naval slang in his day, 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
[See 11 S. ix. 187, 237, 276.] 
\ANDLEY, PUBLISHER, c¢. 1750..—I 
shall be glad if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
can give any information as to a W. Sandley, 


restricted | 


Smollett sailed as surgeon | 


ot Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. ‘fhese accounts were printed, from 
time to time, in the Parochial Magazine, 
commencing July, 1890. 1n the year ending 
‘the xviijth day of Aprill in the yeare of 
our Lord God: 1620,’’ there appears unde2 
‘* Extraordinary Paymentes’”’ the following 
entry :— 

pd for a Booke for the Church called God 

& the King—vjd. 

[ shall be glad if any reader can tell me 
if this is the correct title, and if a copy is in 
the British Museum Library, also if the 
author’s name is known. 

HERBERT 


LUKSON OF EDINBURGH.—I shall be 

grateful to anyone who may be able to 

give me any genealogical data regarding the 
following :— 

1. John Dickson, b. 15 July, 1766, d, 25 
May, 1828, mar, Mary Chrichton, and had 
issue, 

2. Agnes Dickson, dau. of Thomas Dick- 
son, mason, mar, at Abbeyhill, 10 Jan., 
1771, Robert Baillie, mason, 

3. William Dickson, wright, mar. 20 Jan., 
1756, Isobel Brown. 

4. James Dickson, Deputy Clerk of Admir- 
alty, d. 26 March, 1820, aged 60. His wife 
was Margaret Cameron, d. 24 March, 1855, 
aged 90. Both bur. in St. Cuthbert’s church- 
yard. 

: 5. Thomas Dickson, d. Jan. 16, 1769, b. 


SOUTHAM. 


| at Restabrig, near Abbeyhill. 


publisher and bookseller, at Temple Bar, and | 


of any books he issued—date probably about 
1750 or earlier ? 
G. FisHer. 
POLKLORE : HARES SUCKING COWS. 
—In the eleventh report of the Inspector 


6. Thomas Dickson, d. 7 June, 1791, bur. 
at Restabrig. F 
James. SETON-ANDERSON. 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove. 


a6 BuxeY ” LADS: ORIGIN OF TERM. 


of Prisons for Scotland, a Blue Book issued | 
in 1846, it is stated that a man, in prison | 


in Dingwall for assaulting a woman 60 years 


old, justified his action by declaring that | 


‘she has been seen a hundred times milking 
the cow in the shape of a hare.”. Authorities 
state that there used to be a general belief 


in witches in the form of hares sucking the | 


cows, 


Can the origin of this belief be 
traced ? 


R. Hepcer Watt.ace. 


—QOn Mar. 21, 1875, an action was 
tried in the Sunderland County Court 
wherein an Irishwoman named Catherine 
Kelly sought and obtained damages to the 


/ amount of £5 from Joseph Botcherby, a 


Silksworth farmer. The old lady had been 
knocked down and run over by the defend- 
ant’s milk-cart. It was reported during the 


| proceedings that Mr. Botcherby’s ‘‘ bungy ” 


| to keep ahead of another ‘‘ bungy.” 
| boyhood the word ‘‘ bungy’”’ was generally 


‘(0D AND THE KING.’—The Church- | 


~ Wardens’ accounts of the Parish of St. 
Nicholas Warwick, 1547-1621, were trans- 
cribed and edited by my very good friend the 





had been driving as fast as he could in order 
In my 


given to a boy who drove a milk-cart into 
town. It ‘would be interesting to learn the 


history of the name. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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‘© WPUSSULMEN.”’ — The word ‘‘ Mussul- | 

men’’ is used as a plural noun by | 
Lord Byron in a letter to his mother, and | 
by John Wesley in his treatise on ‘ Original | 
Sin.’ I should be glad to be informed | 
whether this curious plural has ever been | 
employed by any other writers of equal 


eminence. H. J. AYLtirre. 


URSERY PLAY WANTED.—Can any one 
identify the play or dialogue to which 

the following lines belong? They were taught 
to a relation by her nurse. Js it old or 
modern? 

At yonder plain at the hour of five, 

T’ll meet you there if I’m alive. 

At yonder plain at the hour of ten, 

T’ll meet you there with a thousand men. 


But stay, sir, do you not wish to take a wife 
That can speak English, Scotch and French? 
Before I’d take you for my wife, 
I'd take a sword and end my life. 
{Stabs himself.] 

Oh, doctor, doctor, is he dead? 
Doctor— 

Not dead, but in a trance; 

Arise, and let us have a dance. — 


Lg ser OF QUOTATION WANTED. — 
“ Truth, like a torch, the more it’s shook, 
it shines.” 

This line appears, in quotation marks, on 
the title-page of Sir William Hamilton’s ‘ Dis- 
ecussions* (london 1852); from which it is 
reproduced on p. 210 of De Morgan’s ‘ Budget 
of Paradoxes’ (London, 1872), with the addi- 
tion of a second line: 

* But those who want to use it, hold it 

steady ”’; 
which may possibly be De Morgan’s own. The 
former line does not appear in the Diction- 
aries of a by Allibone, Bartlett, Ben- 
ham. Dalbiac, Grocott, Stokes, Swan. In 
Wilstack’s ‘ Dictionary of Similes’ it is given 
as “Anon.” 
P. J. ANDERSON. 


UTHOR WANTED (see exlvii. 319). It was 

asked whether W.S. Gilbert was the author 
of “ They eke out a precarious livelihood by 
taking in one another’s washing.” A year 
earlier, in the Spectator, 13 Oct, 1923, p. 500, 
“Zero ’” had asked for the author and first 
appearance of “ These unhappy islanders gain 
a scanty and precarious livelihood by taking in 
each other’s washing.”’ Areply was given to this 
question by C. Jex Blake (Spectator, 20 Oct., 
1923, p. 558), who wrote: “ ‘ Zero’s’ quotation 
will be found in Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Tour of the 
Hebrides.’ Boswell, of course, was in the 
same boat and during a blessed respite from 
sea-sickness noted Dr. Johnson’s observation 
down.” As I have failed to verify this, I beg 
to repeat the query. 

L. Tf. M. Srracway. 


Birmingham University. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 











Replies. 


THE COTSWOLD GAMES AND FAMILY 

OF DOVER 

(exlviii. 277). 
have no doubt that the Dr. Thomas 
Dover was the grandson of the Robert 
Dover through whose energy the Games 
on the Gloucestershire hill (now known 
as Dover’s Hill) became widely known, 
On the back of leaf A2 of the re- 
print of the ‘Annalia Dubrensia’ it is 
stated that ‘‘ Dr. Dover thought it his Duty 
to perpetuate the Memory of that Good 
Man his Grandfather.’”’ Robert Dover had 
two grandsons, John and Thomas, both of 
whom are noticed in the ‘D.N.B.’ The re- 
printing of the ‘ Annalia’ has been assigned 
to John, but I think erroneously, as John 
was not a doctor and Thomas was. 


titioner in Bristol between 1696 and 1708, 
and he was admitted a licentiate of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in 1721. He died at 
Stanway, in Gloucestershire (see British 
Medical Journal of March 22, 1913), and 
not in London, as stated in the ‘ D.N.B.‘ 
Further particulars of him and his family 
will be found in the Proceedings of the 


| Royal Society of Medicine of June, 1913, 
‘and in the Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Jour- 


nal, xxvi., 31-40. Dr. Dover was the in- 
ventor of Dover’s Powders and the discoverer 
of Alexander Selkirk. 

I should be grateful if any reader could 
give me the date at which the reprint of the 
“Annalia Dubrensia’ was issued. The 
‘D.N.B.’ gives it, without authority, as 
1700, This may be correct, if Thomas Dover 
called himself ‘‘ Doctor’’ before he was a 
licentiate, but it is more probable that it was 
after the date of his admission. If so, it 
must have been between 1721 and 1742. 
Numerous references to the ‘Annalia’ will be 
found in the ‘ Manual of Gloucestershire 
Literature,’ vol. i., pp. 2-5. 

Francis A. Hyer. 


There is a pedigree of Dover of Barton on 
the Heath in the Visitation of Warwick- 
shire, 1682-83, published by the Harleian 
Society. Robert Dover, of Barton on the 
Heath, is shown as the son of John Dover, 
of Norfolk. He was the reviver of the 
Cotswald Games, and according to Mr. Her- 
bert A. Evans (‘‘ Highways and Byways 1% 


May 2, 1995. 


Thomas. 
' (1660-1742) was an unlicensed medical prac- 
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Oxford and the Cotswolds’’) died in 1641. | SOLOMON EAGLE (calviii. 279).—Solo- 
The Visitation pedigree gives him one son, | 


John Dover, of Barton on the Heath, aged 
66 in 1682 (‘‘sometime a Captain of Horse 
under Prince Rupert in the service of King 
Charles L”’). The pedigree credits him with 
two sons, of whom the second Thomas Dover, 
aged 19 in 1682, could conceivably be the 
Doctor Thomas Dover of the inquiry. In 
1736 he would have been about 75 years of 
age. 

’ K. Sr. JoHn Brooks. 

According to the ‘ D,N.B.’ Captain Robert 
Dover (1575 ?-1041), was founder of the 
Ulympic Games on the Cotswold Hills. He 
was son of John Dover of Norfolk, and be- 
came an ‘‘attorney’’ at Barton-on-the- 
Heath, Warwickshire. John Dover, a 
Royalist captain, was his son; and John 
Dover the dramatist (d. 1725) was his 
grandson. Colvile’s ‘ Worthies of Warwick- 
shire’ states that the dramatist was born 
at Barton in 1644. The ‘D.N.B.’ account 
of Dr. Thomas Dover (1660-1742) mentions 
no relationship, but Colvile states that he 
“was brother of the preceding John Dover ”’ 
(i.e., the dramatist), and was also a native 
of Barton. As, however, Colvile recounts 
the story that John Dover was born in the 
sixty-second year of his mother’s age, and 
that he appears from the same authority to 
be nearly twenty years older than Thomas 
Dover, there is a discrepancy somewhere. 
For John Dover the dramatist see, besides 
the works above-mentioned, Dr. C. H. Poole’s 
‘Warwickshire Poets.’ 

William Somerville, author of ‘The 
Chace,’ lays the scene of his poem ‘ Hobbinol, 
or the Rural Games’ at Dover’s Hill, the 
site of the Cotswold Games. There is an 
account of these games in Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days.’ 

RusseLn MAarKLAND. 


Ik JOHN FORTESCUE AND NORTON 
ST. PHILIP (exlviii. 61).—I am 
writing away from my notes on the history 
of East Somerset, but my volume on the 


Parish of Kilmersdon, published by Messrs. | 


Barnicott, Taunton, some years ago, con- 
tains a reference to the family of James, 
and incidentally to Chief Justice Fortescue. 
The Fortescue family remained in _posses- 
sion of no inconsiderable property in East 
Somerset—within a few miles of Norton St. 
Philip down to the middle of the eighteenth 








century, which may have descended to them | 


from g : 
the James’s. Hytron, 


mon Eccles (Hagles), (c. 1618-1683) came 
of a musical family of London, and he him- 
self, as a music-teacher, was in receipt of 
trom £150 to £200 a year. He was educated 
ia Kpiscopalian doctrine, but relinquishing 
that he successively united himself to Presby- 
terians, Independents and Baptists before 
being attracted to Quakerism. It is said 
that on becoming a Quaker he ‘‘ burnt and 


, brake many good Instruments of Musick and 
| burnt Books of great price and value on Tower 


Hill’? (‘ Musick Lector,’ 1667, p. 7). Eccles’s 
great zeal outran his discretion and the 
various strange actions performed, such as 
his passing through Smithfield Fair naked 
with a pan of fire on his head, his denun- 
ciation of judgment on London during the 
Great Plague in 1665, and his taking posses- 
sion of a pulpit and ‘‘ communion table “‘ in 
one of the churches on which to act the part 
of a shoemaker, cannot be defended, though 
he himself believed that he had a divine com- 
mission to perform these things (‘ Signs are 
from the Low,’ 1663). He was in Barbados 
in 1681, but died in London. Defoe (‘ Jour- 
nal of the Plague Year’) states that his wife 
was one of the first to be carried to the grave 
in the Quakers’ dead-cart. See notes to the 
Cambridge University Press edition of ‘ The 
Journal of George Fox,’ 1911, and Supple- 
ment 1925, where are quoted numerous 
authorities, including Ainsworth’s ‘ Old Saint 
Panl’s’ and the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
NorMan PENNEY. 

The painting referred to was probably that 
by P. F. Poole, p.a., and is reproduced in 
Hutchinson’s ‘ Story of the British Nation,’ 
vol. ii. p. 1,007, which says that ‘‘ when the 
pestilence was at its height, a fanatic named 
Solomon Kagle appeared in the streets half 
naked, with a pan of burning charcoal upon 
his head, and went about denouncing judg- 
ment upon the City.’’ A similar picture by 
A. B. Frost appears in ‘ Cassell’s History of 
England,’ vol. iii. p. 217. Solomon Eagles 
figures largely in Harrison Ainsworth’s novel 
‘Old St. Paul’s.’ 

G. H. W. 


(Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies referring to Ainsworth’s St. 
Paul’s.’] 

LLEN: MARRIAGE WITH DESCEN- 

DANT OF JOHN HAMPDEN (exlviii. 
225).—Sir Thomas Allen married (1) Alice, 
daughter of W. Whiting, Esq., of Lowes- 
toff, Capt. R.N., (2) Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Anguish, esq., of Moulton. His 
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son Thomas married, in 1672, Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Caldwall, of London, and died 
without issue in 1696, 

From Burke’s ‘Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies,’ 1844—‘ Allin, of Blundeston.’ 

A correspondent at 3S. ix. 488, states that 
““The Lady Rebecca, wife of Sir Thomas, 
was buried at Somerleyton, Sept. 22, 1680.’’ 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 

K, KILLMISTER (exlvi. 362; exlvii. 

53, 84).—Your correspondent, Mr. Rus- 
SELL MARKLAND, at the last reference stated 
that I had made a mistake in my reply at 
exlvii. 53; but this is not so obvious as his 
reply seems to indicate. I have since en- 
deavoured to clear up the anonymity sur- 
rounding this person, and it will be as well 
to place on record the information so far 
obtained. 

A, Kk. Killmister was born at Leek and died 
there on Christmas Day, 1858. He was a 
bachelor and seems to have been very reserved 
and uncommunicative; for instance, he | 
never disclosed to a very intimate friend that 
he had ever written or published anything 
on the subject of Natural History in which 
they were both apparently well-known auth- 
orities. 

The British Museum Catalogue gives 
James Wilson as the author of the ‘ Oak- 
leigh Shooting Code,’’ and makes no mention 
o: Killmister. It has been definitely stated 
that A. KX. Killmister was the author, and 
also that the article on Shooting in the 7th 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
was written by him, for which he received 100 
guineas. JI can find no confirmation of this; 
on the contrary, that article and another 
on Angling are bound up in a volume entitled 
‘The Rod and the Gun,’ in which it is stated 
that ‘ Angling’ was written by James Wil- 
sou, F.R.S,E., a younger brother of Pro- 
fessor John Wilson (‘‘ Christopher North ’’), 
and ‘Shooting’ by ‘‘ The Author of the 
Makleigh Shooting Code.’’ On referring to 
the British Museum Catalogue, the Edin- 
burgh University Library Catalogue, and 
‘Gerrare’s ‘ Bibliography of Guns and Shoot- 
ing,’ I find that the ‘Oakleigh Shooting 
Code ’ was written by ‘‘ Thomas Oakleigh,”’ 
and they all agree that this is a pseudonym 
for James Wilson himself. In a Memoir 
of James Wilson, written by Dr. James 
Hamilton and published in 1859, ‘ The Rod 
and the Gun’ is mentioned among his 
writings, though it is not definitely stated 
that he wrote the whole of the.book. A | 
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close reading of the two portions of this book 
leaves little uouvt that he did, as the style 
of both contrivutions is very similar (e-g., he 
inserts verse very frequentiy); perhaps Wil- 
son had some reason at the time tor not 
allowing his name to appear. 

In Miller’s *‘ Old Leeke’ referred to by 
your correspondent, there is a resurrected 
article on Ixillmister which is not very con- 
vincing, although it was written by Wm. 
Challinor a few months atter Kilimister 
died. This is probably owing to his charac- 
teristic reserve; though if he was merely 
a literary hack this might account for his 
never claiming authorship. There is rather 
a significant fact quoted by the author of 
the article in ‘Old Leeke’—that though 
K\illmister gave copies of ‘ The Rod and the 
Gun’ to two friends, he borrowed them soon 
afterwards on some flimsy pretext, and never 
returned them. 

The entries in the British Museum Cata- 
logue are confusing, inasmuch as the founda- 
tion Catalogue gives ‘‘Thomas Oakleigh ”’ 
(author of the ‘Oakleigh Shooting Code’) 
as the pseudonym of James Wilson ; and the 
Supplementary Catalogue gives ‘Tom Qak- 
leigh’ (author of ‘The Beauties of Derby- 
shire,’ 1865) as the pseudonym of A. KX. Kill- 
mister. The introduction to this latter book 
is signed ‘‘G. R. K.’’, presumably a brother, 
but I have no evidence of this relationship. 
The book was published seven years after 
the death of A, K. Killmister. May it not 
be that ‘‘G, R. K.’’, im issuing it post- 
humously, used the pseudonym ‘* Tom QOak- 
leigh ’’ from the local reputation given him 
by Challinor, which may have had little or 
no foundation in fact? 

I hope that this little mystery will, be 
cleared up by someone who has access to 
material nearer Killmister’s home .and con- 
nections. He seems to have had a purely 
local reputation and beyond the article ut 
supra, 1 cannot find anything about him. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


yh YINSECRATION CROSSES (exlviii. 224, 
' 280).—Although the’ usual number of 
consecration crosses was twelve, sometimes 
there were many more. In 1510 at Christ’s 
College, Thomas Peghe was paid ‘‘ for the 
makynge of xxxiiij crosses at the halowynge 
of the chapell ’ (Willis & Clark, ‘ Architect. 
Hist. of Univ. of Cambridge,’ ii, 19%). 
Thomas Peghe was a_ glass-painter and 
supplied ‘‘ glasse with Imagerie’’ at 12d. 
and “‘glasse with roses and portcullises ’.af 
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5d, the foot, so he was a cheap man as prices 
went in those days. 
church decoration as well as glass, for crosses 
cannot have been painted on the windows 
as these were paid for in March, and the 
consecration crosses in August. 

Joun A. KNOWLES. 


a FOR APOTHECARIES’ 
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army, it became’ the 2nd battalion of that 


He evidently did | Regiment, 


| lt was the lst Battalion—-the old 32nd Foot 


—which was raised in 1702, but until 1881 


| the 32nd and 46th were in no way connected. 


WEIGHT (cxlviii. 278).—I noted many | 
years ago from Max Miiller’s lectures on | 


‘The Science of Language,’ vol. ii., p. 10 


(edition not stated, unfortunately) this sen- | 


tence: ‘‘The hieroglyphic signs of our 
modern prescriptions have been traced back 
by Champollion to the real hieroglyphics of 


bail L. R. M. Srracuay. 

Birmingham University. 

} RS. R. GORDON, NORWICH, 
ACTRESS (exlviii. 278).—Harriet Gur- 


ney Read was the daughter of a Norwich | 


| of the month and year is 
| headings to letters, print 


J. H. LEsiie. 


pa” MONTH AND YEAR (cxlviii. 262). 
—The following extract from ‘ Rules for 
Compositors and headers at the University 
Press, Oxford,’ by Horace Hart, M.A., edi- 
tion of 1921, bears on this point. 
As to dates, in descriptive writing the 
| author’s phraseology should be followed; e.g. 
‘on the 2ist of May the army drew near.” 
But in ordinary matter in which the date 
is given, such as the 
ph 19, 1862; not 


| May 19th, 1862, nor 19 May, 1862. 


coal-merchant and made her first appear- | 


ance at the Norwich Theatre in May, 1836, 
as Belvidera in Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 


She married R. Gordon, an actor, much | 


older than herself, whose real surname was 
Grundey. She went to London, but domes- 


tic troubles and ill-health compelled her to | 
Norwich. | 


return to her father’s house in 
After a long retirement, she made her last 
appearance on the Norwich boards in May, 


1854, as Miami in ‘ The Green Bushes’ for | 


the benefit of Mr. Artaud. She died in 


April, 1855, and was buried at St. Augus- | 


tine’s, Norwich. A hurried glance through 
the collection of Norwich Play-bills pre- 
served at The Strangers’ Hall, Norwich, does 
not reveal the name of R. Gordon as a 
member of the Norwich Circuit. 

LronarD G. BOLINGBROKE. 


(IDELIGHTS ON OLD BRITISH REGI- 


MENTS (cxlviii. 255).—The note at the | 


conclusion of the article is 
The 46th Foot of 1777 was 
Colonel John Price, by Royal 
dated 13 Jan., 1741, not in 1702. 

The incident which gave birth to the ‘‘ red 
feathers’? took place on 20 Sept., 1777 (see 


raised by 
Warrant, 


Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record of the 46th | 


Foot,’ 1851, pp. 24-5, and ‘Records and 
Badges of the British Army ’—Chichester 
and Burges-Short—2nd edition, p. 453). 
The latter gives the date as 26 Sept. 

The 46th Foot had no connection of any 
kind with the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry until 1881, when, on the introduc- 
tion of the linked-battalion system in the 


not accurate. | 


To which the late Sir James Murray, edi- 
tor-in-Chief of ‘ The Oxford English Diction- 
ary’ added :— 

This is not logical; 19 May 1862 is. Begin at 
day, ascend to month, ascend to year; not 
begin at month, descend to day, then ascend 
to year. 

*“* But, I fear,’’ concluded Mr. Hart, ‘‘ we 
must continue for the present to print May 
| 19, 1862: authors generally will not accept 
the logical form.” 

Unfortunately, there are no authoritative 
“* Rules of the game,”’ or ‘‘ Standing Orders,”’ 
_ which can be enforced. Personally, I always 
follow Sir James Murray, but I have great 
and constant difficulty with printers, who 
invariably print ‘‘ April 1st ’’ if I have writ- 
ten ‘1 April.’? They possibly think that I 
am mad, and probably they are right, but 
“Who pays the piper ”’ ? 

J. H. Leste. 


URIAL ON NORTH SIDE OF CHURCH ~* 
(cxlviii. 224, 264, 282).—The following 
reference to this custom is from Dr. C. H. 
Poole’s ‘ Customs, Superstitions and Legends 
of the County of Somerset ’ :— 


The North side of the Churchyard is care- 
fully avoided. R. Hunt, in his ‘ Romances of 
| the West,’ writes: “‘ I have sought to discover, 
| if possible, the origin of this prejudice, but 
I have not been able to trace it to any well- 
defined feeling. I have been answered, ‘O 
we like to bury a corpse where the sun will 
| shine on the grave’; and ‘ The northern grave- 
yard is in the shadow and cold.’ ” 

However, we may find an explanation in the 
| ancient practice of praying for the souls of 
| the departed. People on their way to church 
| were reminded of the deceased friends by 
|their gravestones bearing the inscription, 

“Of your charity, pray for the soul,” etce.; 
| hence, as the principal door was in the south, 
! more graves would be found in that portion 
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of the churchyard. ‘The north door is the Daniell of Truro, by Elizabeth Elliot his 


aie ae entrance ef the Church of Drayton | 
eauchamp, the parish in which ~“ the judi- | 


cious Hooker” ministered; the northern 
approach is crowded with graves, while the 
south side of the yard is comparatively 
deserted. 

It may be of interest to mention that Dr. 
Poole’s * Somerset Customs’ (Sampson Low, 
etc., 1877 ; printed by Josiah Allen, Birming- 
ham) contains the long ‘‘s’”’ throughout. 

Russett MARKLAND. 


YHOMAS THOROTON (exlvili. 246).--If, 
as seems probable, he was the man of 
these names whose will as of Screveton, 
Notts., Esq., dated 28 Sept., 1793, was 
proved by his widow and sole executrix 
Roosilia on 31 May, 1794, at York, and on 
9 Aug., 1794, in P.C.C., he had a faculty 
licence dated 23 July, 1751, to marry 
Roosilia Drake, spinster, aged 16, her elec- 
ted guardian John, Duke of Rutland, con- 


senting. She described herself as of Belvoir | 


Castle, and alleged that she had not ‘‘ any 
legitimate parent, or other legitimate rela- 
tion whomsoever.”’ 
two sons, Edward and Charles Roos, and 
five daughters, 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


ORD ROBERTS: HOUSE IN WHICH 
HE DIED (12 S. v. 125, 219; exlviii. 


279).—-In addition to the above reference, | 


the inscription on the house in the rue 
Carnot, St. Omer, is printed in 13 §. i. 
336 (Oct. 27, 1923). The commemorative 
tablet was inaugurated on Oct. 22, 1922. The 


house is a large one, and in the St. Omer | 


Directory of 1920 appears as 
50-52-54 Ve. Eloy, prop. 
This will explain the apparent discrep- 
ancy in the numbers referred to by CoLoneL 
SovuTHaM. 


composed of two buildings, one faced in red | 


brick and the other in stucco, but with only 
one entrance from the street. 


middle of the structure, so that it is not 
incorrect to state that Lord Roberts died at 
No. 52. 
rived at by knowledge of the exact position 
of the death chamber in the building. 

F. H. CHerernam. 


ANIELL OF Co. CORNW ALL (exl vii. 


248, 291, 326, 342).—Ralph Allen Daniell, | 


of Truro and Trelissick, M.P. for West Looe 
1806, 1807 and 1809, and High Sheriff of 
Cornwall, 1795, was the son of Thomas 





His will mentions only - 


The ‘‘ house’’ appears to be | 


My recollec- | 
tion is that the tablet is placed about the | 


Strict accuracy could only be ar- | 





wife, and was born at Truro, July 22, 1762. 

Thomas, the father, was born at Truro in 
1715, but his baptism is not recorded in the 
registers, and so for the present it is impos- 
sible to give his father’s name. He is, how- 
ever, stated to have been grandson (more 
likely great-grandson) of Jacob Daniel, 
Mayor of Truro in 1632, who himself was 
the son of Jenkin (Mayor in 1615), brother 
to Richard (a quo the Daniells of Madson) 
and son of William Daniell, M.P. for Truro, 
1600-3. 

Thomas Daniell was head clerk to the great 
William Lemon of Truro, one of the most 
eminent merchants and mine adventurers of 
the day; and the entry in the Truro Parish 
Registers (Oct, 8, 1754) of Thomas Daniell’s 
marriage to Klizabeth Elliot is witnessed by 
William Lemon, the other witness being 
Dorothy Macarmick (sister of Wm. Macar- 
mick, afterwards a general, and Lieut.- 
Governor Cape Breton, 1787 to 1795) who, in 
1775 married Sir Michael Nowell. 

Thomas Daniell succeeded to the business 
of Wm. Lemon on the latter’s death in 1760, 
and prospered exceedingly. 

Elizabeth Elliot was a cousin of Gertrude, 
the wife of Bishop Warburton, and they were 
both nieces of Ralph Allen, ‘‘the Man of 
Bath,’’ hence Ralph Allen Daniell’s name. 

Richard Elliot, of Polmear, near St. Aus 
tell, had married Gertrude Allen (bapt. 81. 
Austell 2 Nov., 1697; d. there Dec. 28, 1789). 
Gertrude and Ralph, and Gertrude War- 
burton’s mother, Philippa, were the children 
of Philip Allen and Ann his wife, and grand- 
children of Reskymmer Allen by his second 
wife, Gertrude Keate, daughter of Ralph 
Keate or Kete of an armigerous family orig- 
inally of Berks. 

For a full consideration of the Allen pedi- 
| gree see ‘The Parentage and Ancestry of 


| Ralph Allen,’ Journal Roy. Institution of 
| Cornwall, vol. xviii. p. 365 (1911). Allen 
helped his niece’s husband to acquire the 
Lemon business. 

To Thomas Allen and Elizabeth were born 

| two children, Elizabeth, who became the wife 
of Canon John Napleton, Chancellor of the 
_ Diocese of Hereford, and died without issue. 
_ Ralph Allen Daniell, the other child, suc- 
ceeded his father, and himself made much 
money by speculating in mines. In his later 
‘years he had heavy financial losses and died 
2 comparatively poor man. By his wife, 
Elizabeth Mason Pooley, he had sixteen 
children : 
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me, . 
Thomas (d. 1866), who mar. Lucy Maria 
QOsbaldiston—issue, six children, : 
Blizabeth Mason, mar. (1) Capt. Thomas 
Wooldridge, (2) Count Kdward Davico, — 
Gertrude Martha, mar. Lieut.-Col. Sir Wm. 
Gosset, C.B.—issue, four children. , 
Ralph Allen, mar. Sarah Mawhood—issue, 
eight children. . ; 7 4 ‘ 
Captain Sir Wm. Daniel, R.N., knighted 1836. 
Henry, died 1812, wt. 16. ; 
Lieut.-Col. John, 7th Hussars, mar. Mary Last. 
Phillip (d. 1859), mar. Susannah [T'rances 
Allanson Negus—issue, four children. 

Mary, mar. Henry Clewer Lys, barrister— 
issue, four children. ‘ ' 
Anne, mar. Captain Hinton IHast—issue, six 
children. : ; 
Captain Edward, of New Zealand (d. 1866, 
New York), mar. Juliana Penneck Lawrence 

—issue, four children, 


Janetta, mar. Col. Alexander Stewart—issue, | 


four children. ‘ ; 
Charlotte, mar. Captain Bisset, ob. s. pr. 
Other children died young. 
J. Hamsiey Rowe, F.S. A. 


ILLWYN FAMILY (exlviii. 279).—The 


tomb wherein George Dillwyn, tis wife | 


Sarah Ann D., and their daughter Susanna 
D. (deceased 1865) are interred, is in St. 


Mark’s Churchyard, Lyncombe Hill, Bath, | 


situate close by the main entrance to the 
church. There are two marble tablets in 
the church to their memory. 

BATHWICK. 


UTTER CROSS (exlviii. 47, 86, 106, 
121, 286). — The well-known Butter 
Cross at Winchester seems so far not 
to have been noticed. It stands mid- 
way down the High Street by the pas- 
sage leading to the old Market Place, 
now a thing of the past, It still has the 
little steps on which the butter was laid 
on Market days. There has lately been a 
discussion in the local Press as to the where- 
abouts of the original finial cross, which 
was taken down by Sir Gilbert Scott when 
the cross was restored about 1865, and the 
present iron one put in its place—but so far 

the old finial has not come to light. 

E. E. Wixpe, 
Hon. Curator, 
Winchester City Museums. 
E-DATING THE YEARS BY THE 
NEW CALENDAR (exlviii. 172, 212, 
267).—Since making my query I have been 
able to refer to the Act of 1751. Its opening 
is of interest : 

Whereas the legal Supputation of the Year 
our Lord in that Part of Great Britain 
called England, according to which the Year 
beginneth on the twenty-fifth Day of March, 


' Calendar, 


| hath been found by Experience to be attended 
‘with divers Inconveniences, not only as_ it 
differs from the Usage of neighbouring 
Nations, but also from the legal Method of 
' Computation in that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, and from the common Usage 
throughout the whole Kingdom, and thereby 
frequent Mistakes are occasioned in the Dates 
of Deeds, and other Writings, and Disputes 
arise therefrom: And whereas the Calendar 
now in Use throughout all his Majesty’s 
British Dominions, commonly called the Julian 
hath been discovered to be 
erroneous... 

The Act applies to ‘all his Majesty’s 
Dominions and Countries in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America.’’” When had the 
Gregorian Calendar become the “legal 
method of computation ’’ in Scotland, and 
when was it brought into use in Ireland ? 

There is no clause in the Act requiring 
the re-numbering of the years between the 
introduction on the Continent of the 
Gregorian calendar and the coming into 
| force of the new enactment. By whom was 
the practice introduced? Since when has 
| it been followed by English historians? To 
the worker on original documents, the advant- 
age of allowing the old dates to stand seems 
obvious. R 


YHARLES I AT CHARING CROSS 

(exlviii. 244). — The panels on the 
pedestal were discussed at 13 S. i. 135, when 
it was surmised that at least part of the 
inscription had been on metal plates. The 
existence of the plugged holes seems to con- 
firm this. The planning of Trafalgar Square 
is attributed to William IV, and probably 
for that reason the posts around and pro- 
tecting the statue of Charles I and also that 


_ of George III in Cockspur Street, bear his 


royal cipher. I cannot account for the 
white circle unless it marks the place of the 
Cross and/or of the gallows used there for 
the execution of the regicides and afterwards 
removed to Tyburn. 

Watrer EK. Gawrtuorp. 


YOAL AND WINE DUTIES ACT, 1861 
(cxlviii, 154, 209).—In response to Mr. 
CHANTER’S request, the post referred to is on 
the road running up the Hallelu Valley, 
slightly to the east of the viaduct over the 
Oxted Railway. There is a second one only 
a few yards away of another pattern, broader 
at the base and with a pointed top. There 
is (or was recently) one on the south edge of 
Banstead Woods near the path running 
from Perrott’s Farm to Chipstead Station. 
Watrer E. GawtHorp. 
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(GAMoyYs FAMILY (cxlviii. 25, 67, 140, 
213).—Thomas, Baron Camoys, referred 
to above as the commander of the left wing 
at Agincourt, created Knight of the Garter, 
is commemorated by a brass at Trotton, 
Sussex (1419). There is also in the church 
a brass to Margarite (c. 1310), wife of Sir 
John Camois, who married (1) Margarite 
Folliott and (2) Elizabeth, widow of Henry 
(Hotspur) Percy, according to Boutell. On 
the former brass are shields of arms: Argent, 
ou a chief gules, 3 plates, and (Mortimer) 
Azure, 3 bars or, an imescutcheon argent, on 
a chief of the Ist, 2 palets between as many 
gyrons of the 2nd. 
Water E. GAwruorpe. 


ILKMAID CUP (exlviii. 244).—In the 
Second Book of John Playford’s ‘ Plea- 
sant Musical Companion, the second edition, 
1687, the third part, is a song (No. 19) for 
solo and three-part chorus, called ‘ The 
Milkmaid’s Health,’ ‘‘ a Cambridge Catch,”’ 
beginning ‘‘ Here’s a health to the Milk- 
maid, Boys.’’ A note at the end explains 
‘The occasion of this song, was upon a small 
piece of Plate at the Rose Tavern in Cam- 
bridge, being made in the form of a milk- 
maid, containing two Drinking-Cups, the 
Pail on her head, and her Tail below, com- 
monly called, The Milk-maids Boul.’’ It ap- 
pears from the chorus that the drinker had 
first to empty the tail, and then turned the 
figure over and emptied the pail, which 
presumably swung round as the figure was 
turned. 

No. 24 in the same collection is ‘‘ A Song 
in Praise of the Dairy-maid with her Cream- 
pot, and Fair Rose the Milk-maid. To the 
tune of Packington’s Pounds,” beginning 
‘*Let Wine turn a Spark, and Ale huff like 
a Hector.’”’ This is probably well known to 
your correspondent as a version of it is in 
Chappell’s ‘Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’ i. 124 (begins ‘‘In praise of a 
Dairy.’’) These may also be in the Ist edi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Pleasant Musical Companion,”’ 
but I have no copy of that to refer to. 

G. E. P. A. 


(jATALPA TREES IN ENGLAND (exlviii. 

205, 248, 286).—In the Green Park, a 
few yards inside the Canada Gate, is a group 
of about half a dozen catalpa trees. 

In St. James’s Park, just to the north of 
the suspension bridge, are two catalpa trees, 
one on each side of the footway. 

There is an older one in Park Lane. 
Donatp Guyn. 
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HARVEY LONSDALE ELMES (cxlviij 

261).— The Librarian of the Architec. 
tural Association has kindly sent me the 
information I sought. Elmes was born 10 
Feb., 1814, at Oving, near Chichester, and 
died at Spanish Town, Jamaica, 26 ‘Nov 
1847. See The Building Chronicle for Jung. 
1855, i. 213; Civil Engineer Journal, xi, 64. 

THos. Wuure, 
“MHAT THE EARTH IS FLAT” (cxlviii 
_ > 190, 232)—‘Flat land’ is a simple 
introduction to the conception of four (or 
more) dimensions, and has nothing to do with 
the Zetetic Society, who were talked of, I 
think, as late as 1899 in England, and. I 
believe, are associated with the Fundamen- 
talists now in America. 
P. M. 


My memory played me false. Knowledge 
was founded in 1881, and not in 1880. 
Another person named John Hampden, a 
disciple of “‘ Parallax.” wrote articles main- 
taining that the earth was flat. He it was 
who took part in the celebrated “ Bedford 
Level ” experiment in which the late Alfred 
Russel Waliace was a _ participator, and 
which proved conclusively that the surface of 
a long stretch of water was curved and not 
flat. The late R. A. Proctor, in ‘ Old and New 
Astronomy,’ alludes to this experiment, with- 
out, however, mentioning names. 
li Askew, 
ORK ON ROYAL ENGINEERS WANTED. 
(exlviii. 246).—I suggest ‘ Tunnellers all,’ 
by Edward Lynton, published by Grant Rich- 
ards, Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London. 
H. W. E. Merivee. 
An official history of the Royal Engineers has 
been published. There is a great deal therein 
about Tunnelling Companies. I have seen this 
book at the London Library. It is no doubt 
obtainable at the Stationery Office. 


J. M. 0. 
OEM WANTED (cxlviii. 190, 287). — Me. 
Sinton will find the text of ‘ Beautifu 


Snow,’ with an account of the various claim- 
ants to the authorship (of whom there were 
about seven) in an interesting little book, 
‘Famous Single Poems,’ by Burton E. Steven- 
son (Harrap, 1924). It is, or recently was, on 
sale by Messrs. Glaisher, High wameei: r 


EFERENCE WANTED (cxlviii. 246).—The 
speech referred to, by Pitt the Elder, was 
made in the House of , Met on Jan. 14, 
1766. It followed a speech made by Nugent, 
afterwards Lord Clare, and_is given at length 
im ‘ The Correspondence of William Pitt, Vol. 
ii, p. 364 (John Murray, 1838), and in Cob 

bett’s ‘ Parliamentary History,’ Vol. xvi. 
ArcutpaLp SPARKE. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED 

(cxlviii. 279).—The lines quoted are the 

last four of Kipling’s ‘The Song of Diego 
Valdez ’ in ‘The Five Nations.’ B 
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The Library. 


The Flemings in Oxford, being Documents 

selected from the Rydal Papers in illustra- 
tion of the lives and ways of Oxford men, 
1650—1700. Vol. IIL, 1691—1700. Kdited by 
john Richard Magrath, D.D. (Oxford His- 
torical Society, at the Clarendon Press). 


N this volume the Provost of Queen’s com- 

pletes a task which, as he tells us, has 
occupied the greater part of his leisure for 
nearly forty years. The length of time that 
Dr. Magrath has taken is, no doubt, largely 
to be attributed to the extraordinary care 
with which he has transcribed and annotated 
these letters. 

This volume is concerned with the corres- 
pondence of George, Roger and James Fleming 
to their father Sir Daniel Fleming of Rydal, 
and covers the last decade of the seventeenth 
century. Like the last, it shows Sir Daniel a 
careful parent, exacting from his sons a strict 
prudence in money matters, yet obviously fond 
of them, anxious for their welfare, and inter- 
ested in their work and prospects. Money and 
allowances fill a greater part in these letters 
than perhaps any other topic, and the ueed of 
keeping accounts is carefully inculcated— 
accounts, Sir Daniel writes to Roger, ‘in 
which you must ever set down all your 

eipts, & what remains in your hand, as 
well as your Disbursements.’ he accounts 
are narrowly scanned: ‘“ Your Limborch’s 
Theologia Christiana,” he writes to George. 
“T presume is a very good Book, it being of 
a great price. Let me know why you now 
buy six chaires; & what ye meaning is of ye 
Thirds for your Chamber; & what Maresius 
treats of.’ Again, writing to the tutor of 
Roger and James, he says “ I will allow them 
oely 10s. apeice quarterly for unnecessary 
Expences, which IL hope they’] comply with, 
otherwise I will make it worse for them: for 
if I cannot order them, yet I can order my 

Purse; which if I once shut, 1 shall not 
easily open again for them.” Roger and 
James certainly seem to have heen extrava- 
gant fellows, and their ways, as revealed by 
two letters trom James (whom Dr. Magrath 
describes as Roger’s evil genius) to his bro- 
ther were, to say the least, wild. “ They 
give the darker side of the life of a rowdy 
undergraduate during the last decade of the 
seventeenth century.” Roger had started by 
being expelled from Sedbergh School (where 
the boys were prepared for Oxford) “for 
nothing but playing at ye futball and fight 
with one yt tooke up one ball.’”’ He seems to 
have been reprieved, for we find him writing 
again from Sedbergh to his father of “ that 
delightfull pardon” which he had been 


accorded by him. At Oxford Sir Daniel writes 
to him to avoid “ giveing of Treats; for they 
selome turne to any 
soon after he says to 


ood Account.” And 
yeorge of his two bro- 
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thers: “ Acquaint them Ile pay no more Ticks 
for Ale, Brandy, Pipes or Tobacco; which I 
abominate in any of my children.” 

Roger and James (who was found some- 
times “‘in the Alehouse ” before he left Sed- 
bergh) were something of a trial, no doubt; 
but George seems to have been an exemplary 
son. When he was spending a year at Oxford, 
with the permission of the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, after he had been, in his father’s self- 
satisfied words “‘ Collated, Instituted & Inducted 
into ye Vicarage of Aspatrick.’”? But even he 
had trouble in his undergraduate days with his 
father over money matters. At cne time he 
is “‘ mightily dejected ’” at the smallness of 
his allowance: “‘ f never yet knew what tick- 
ing was, and am extream sorry that now (If 
I expect to tarry at Oxford) I must begin to 
study the nature of it.” He discovers also a 
““naturall Aversion’ from divinity, much 
to Sir Daniel’s indignation; and after failing 
(on examination by the Bishop of Oxford’s 
chaplain) to be admitted into Holy Orders, it 
takes all his father’s.and tutor’s persuasion to 
prevent him from trying for a post in the Navy, 
Army or about the Court. But once with his 
foot on the ladder his rise is rapid, and we 
find him in this volume first as chaplain to 
Bishop Smith, and then as Canon of Carlisle 
and Rector of Lamplugh, much to the disgust 
of his elder brother, Dr. Henry (with whom 
this volume is not much concerned). 
interest in 
* Fortifica- 

seems to 


George discovers too great an 
science and antiquities. Vauban’s 
among books whose purchase 
have upset the father. ‘You doat upon 
Antiquities,” he complains,” ‘ & thereby 
neglect (I am affraid) ye Study of Divinity.” 
The taste seems to have been common to them 
both. The son is constantly drawing the 
father’s attention to new books on antiquarian 
subjects; and the father, after cautious 
inquiries about price, purchases. He _ sub- 
scribes for Wood’s ‘ Athenae,’ doubting not 
that George has given ‘‘an Account of my 
Name, Title, & Place of Abode; that it may be 
printed with other Subscribers.” Wood’s 
death is duly reported, and the fact of his 
leaving the third volume of the ‘ Athenae’ 
“in the hands of one Mr. ‘Tanner, who 
printed a little Book called Notitia Monas- 
tica.”” Sir Daniel immediately inquires the 
price and estimation of the “‘ Noticia.”” The 
posthumous works of Sir Henry Spelman, 
White Kennet’s ‘Antiquities of Ambroseden,’ 
and other books are similarly reported. The 


family pedigree is a frequent subject of 
correspondence. When Roger goes up to 
Oxford he gets a seal with his coat of 
arms cut, as was the custom with the 


Flemings, and his father thereupon writes: 
“The cutter of your new seal, _ should 
have cutt therein A Rose, as a due Difference 
for you, being a seventh Brother.”’ A study 


| of the pedigree had revealed to George that 


Richard dneyy 3 Bishop of Lincoln, one of 
the founders of Lincoln College, was reckoned 
a member of the family; and for a short time 
he had — that he might be elected a 
Fellow of that College, as one of founder’s kin. 
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Sir Daniel sends a copy’ of the pedigree 
‘‘under his hand”; but nothing comes of it. 
George had misread the Statutes. 

Dr. Magrath’s notes are as copious and in- 
forming in this volume as in the others. They 
are in fact sometimes superfiuous. It is not 
necessary to say that ‘* showes ” means shoes, 
“ stokins ” stockings, or “ sissers’”’ scissors, 
But these are small points, and the notes for 
the most part do meet a need by explaining 
nearly everything that can be explained. Those 
on the book which the Flemings had at Oxford 
are particularly valuable (one or two of them 
have been identified for Dr. Magrath in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’). George gets his hair cut 
to cure a headache, and henceforth wears a 
periwig; and purchases a pair of “ sha- 
shouns ” (leather pads softly stuffed, and put 
into the boot for the ease of the wearer ”’; 
the word probably comes from calceus, a shoe, 
through the French, says Dr. Magrath—is it 
not in fact the French *‘ chausson”’?). Roger 
buys “‘cardus” (carduus or thistle) for a 
“* cardus-posset *’; the Queen is suffering from 
St. Anthony’s fire (erysipelas); chare pie 
(char or charr—salmo alpinus) is frequently 
sent by Sir Daniel from Rydal to his Oxford 
friends; and so on. These may serve as ex- 
amples of the topics dealt with—so fully as 
to make reading almost an effortless pleasure. 


Martial’s Epigrams: Translations and Imita- 
tions. By A. L. Francis and H. F. Tatum. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Ww have read these epigrams both ways—in- 

dependently, that is to say, and side by 
side with the Latin. We have been very much 
interested, and even the impulse to grumble 
at this or that may count as tribute to the 
qualities of this translation. What the trans- 
lators have best succeeded in conveying is 

Martial’s vivacity. Martial enjoyed making 

epigrams: his translators have perceived and 

sympathised with his enjoyment, and clearly 
have themselves got a great deal of fun out of 
turning him into English; and all this is so 
vigorous that it comes successfully through the 
manifold difficulties of alien genius, divergent 
idiom, and the exigencies of rhyme. The mod- 
ernisms need have detracted nothing from 
praise, but that they are, more often than not, 
introduced unhappily. Thus “a Toby jug ” in 
itself is all very well, but not so when thrust 
into the midst of old names from Troy; 

“* Robert ” and “ Robber ” are ingenious equiv- 

alents for “ Furius’ and ‘“‘ Fur”: but then 

“Cinnamus ” and “ Cinna ” should have been 

modernized also; mention of Christmas, which 

is often resorted to, wants some little manage- 
ment of the rest of the epigram if it is not 
to look merely odd and irrevelant. We noted 
several cases of padding with superfluous, 
sometimes curiously-chosen, adjectives, but in 


general the inevitable deviations consist of | 


omission, and this brings us to the point where 
we think the version most open to criticism. 


Tf it gives us well enough Martial’s liveliness, | 
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it drops, in too many instances, the more deli- 
cate detail of his thought, and ioses his char- 
acteristic serried elegance, and his, not always. 
obvious but real, poetical quality. As examples. 
we may quote “I want no hero by his dying 
famed *’ which renders “nolo virum facili 
redemit qui sanguine famam;” and “ by a. 
nobler path he shed his breath,” which stands 
for “‘dimisitque animam nobiliore ‘rogo;* 
Another defect which mars a few examples is. 
an obscurity in the English, which can only 
be cleared up by referring to the Latin. The 
sharpening towards the end of the epigram 
and the final point, are, even when too much 
changed, yet in most cases effectively pro- 
duced, the satirical and humorous pieces more 
successfully than the grave or pathetic, which 
—witness the ‘ Arria "—are apt to be a little. 
heavy. Perhaps the best group would be com-’ 
posed by selecting the epigrams in which 
figure country life and country cheer, themes’ 
for which reminiscence of Herrick must almost 
inevitably give the key to English verse. 
writers. This book should send many readers. 
back to their Martial, and enable them to see 
his merits with fresh eyes. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 249, col. 1, line 13, for‘ Barton ” 
read Burton. 


Novices TO CoRRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres: 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
= — the contribution in question is ow 
ound. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 

Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always toe 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. . 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. : 

Me. W. R. Davins.—“ Singing-bread ” was 
discussed fully at 12 S. viii. 269, 297, 333, 
374, 435, 

A. D. T.—“ The poor cat i’ the adage.” For 
recent correspondence on this see 12 §. vill. 
431, 475, 497, 515. { 

J. B.—* Oh why should the spirit of mortal 
be proud?” By William Knox (1789-1825); im 
* Songs of Israel,’ 1824—a poem entitled ‘ Mor-- 
tality.’ ee 
W. Mann.—See for particulars of both ‘ 


| Coming K—?’ and ‘The Siliad,’ 13 S. i. 


and 238. 
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“Press, Ltd.. at their Offices, High Street, — 


County of Bucks. 
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